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ABSTRACT 

In the last 10 years community college enrollments 
have leveled off, bringing a new urgency to institutional efforts to 
retain current students. Ob lacles to academic persistence include 
external factors such as insufficient fuhds^ work demah^ 
demands^ f amily bbligatioiiS, hous and 
interhalprbbiems such as procrastination^ fear of fa 
to ask for help^ loneliness^ self-doubt, value conflicts, and career 
indecision^ To deal with these factors , college retention efforts 
should focus on areas such as academic stimulation and assistance, 
personal future building, and out-of^class faculty interaction. 
Additional retention activities, such as mandatory testing and : 
placemetitj^ orientation programs, peer instructibh> and integrated „ 
support services^ have also been identified as helpful. Researchand 
experience have indicated that intervention strate^^ that focus on 
specif ic_needs of targeted-groups of at-risk students^ including 
low-income students^ the academically underprepared, students with 
unclear academic and career goals, and reentry students, may increase 
retention. Current research indicates that such retention programs, 
comprising assessment and placement^ orientation^ counseling^ 
academic advising, developmental education, and ancillary support 
services, can and do enhance students' chances of success. (LAL) 
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In the last ten years, following a period of unparalleled growth, 
community college enrollments have leveled off and in some cases 
declined* bringing a hew urcehcy to institutional efforts to retain 
current stud^tts auid attract na^^ clientele. Administratbrs are cxSnihg 
£6 Qie feaiizati^ tJat e£f c^ts^ to jnaintaih enrol ln^t_are_ hot 

only more ecxanc^cal than iiva agressive- expensive^ and labor intensive 
programs to replace these vAtd drop out, but are also helpful in iitprov- 
ing the image of the institution among policy makers, potential 
students, and the general jxablic 



Ahdersbn (1985) points to a variety of external and internal factors 
wliich liave a negative effect on a student's persistence in college. 
External factors include 

..insufficient funds to meet educational, living, and 

personal ejq^enses 
, . worlc demands and dc«iflicts 
..hbusihg^ roomtpte^ or transfXDrtatioh problens 

• •social *>mancis, iheludihg those made ty persoml 

relationships 

• •family dbli:^ticns 

Internal prdblenB v^iich Ini^t lead a student to drop out include 

. .prbarastihatien and other • • Ibhelihess 

seif-sanagem^t pr^ieis . . selfr^doubt _ _ 

i. inability to ask fca: help . .value conflicts 

..fear of failure ..career indecision 
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in their -review of reteh^^ researdi. Seal and Noel (1980) identified 
certain groups as_aie -nbst prone to drop out of college. These groups 
include students who are 

new to postseoondary educatiOTi 

academically underprepared for college-level work 

undecidaJ about: their mjor or their career plans 

returning to school after an extended period away 

economicaiiy disadvantaged 

first-generation college students 



Seal and^Noel (1980) identi^ three areas on which cx)lleges should focus 
their efforts to retain students: 

Academic Stimulatibn and Assistance . piis area includes support 
services such as instruction in study and college surv^ival skills, 
remedial coursework, bibliographic instruction, and learnir.g latxrra- 
tories. 



Personal Future Building. This area encompasses ef forts m ;;areer 
guidance," "acadiiSc planning, and counseling to resolve personal prdb- 
lems. 

Out-of-Class Faculty interaction.. _ teiatloiship© that students build 
with faculty members out of class can be a motivating factor in 
remaining in college. Faculty can make themselves access ibte to 
students by participating in extracurricular events and activities; 
becoming involved with student organizations; and hiring student 
assistants. 



Cciieri's (1984) analysis of retentiai literature adds^ aSiiti^ial four 
activities to the list which show promise in increasing retention: 



Marriatory Testing and ^lacenent* Ihcr^ingly, dDl leges are providing 
testing services to aissess students' skill, levels in readir^, writing, 
and mathematics.: Some institutions are how^ requiring that all 
matriculating students take a Inattery of assessment tests and be placed 
in courses vAiere they will have a diance of succeeding. 

Orienta t ion Programa. Effective student orientation programs can 
provide students wi tlx ^ progr^h-af filiated identity early on in their 
college career and assist them in defiiiing their career 
goals. Colleges that offer ♦-his kind of orientation program tisaa 
involve counselors ard other noL. -instructicaial persoinel in tfie activity 
and require that certain categories of students attend the sessions. 



fegr Instructidha ^c^r ly trained student tutors be invaluable in 
help?.iig other students improve tlieir ^reading and writing skills^ 
providing the kind of ohe-to-^ne assistance needed by high risk 
students. .Tutorial services can be offered in a variety of ways ~ 
group tut^oring can help students having difficulty with a particular 
course, tutorial laboratories, can make aGsistance available on a 
individualized basis, and dial-a-tutor programs can make services 
available evaiings and weekends. 

Integrated Support Services. This strategy brings together in a 
coordinate mmmer 1) assessment /warning systems to identify students 
whcr teve basic skill needs or vftxq are experiencing academic difficulties 
in a particular class? 2) remedial courses^ tutbrial services, and a 
vcxiety of in^lass basic skills presentations; and 3) a full range of 
oc tinseling services. 



ffeire obstacles to stiid^t retention are beyond the power of the college 
to overc^iB^.Jaat researcS erad experience have slKwn that interveriticn 
5$trategies focusing on t±e specific needs of targeted grbu]^ of students 
cit-ri^ can be effective (Noel, 1985). 



For L^-Inpoiae Stude^ suppbrfe programs must^ focus on overcoming a 
typically loTLg history b£^ademic_ faiiur and negative educational 
£;ttitudes. Programs geared ^c»#ard these students should include a 
remedial laboratory to help them develop their basic skills; a 
cotmseiing unit directed at personal development, career interest 
identificatidi, aid g<»l setting; financial aid; and extracurricular 
activities v^ich prcmote social integration. 

For AcaaeiilGall^ Bnderi^epafed Stodaits, remedial and develdpnehtal 
programs are essentia^i.^ I addition, activities which enable 
counselors and developmental educators to meet with uhderprepared 
students and begin pcainseling and academe suF?x3rt to enrol iment 

have teen succ^sful. Summer p:e--enrolIn^t_ori(MSatiOT s^sions have 
also f^dvided benefits by aexjuainting students vath the college and its 
services. 

Pot StadCTts wi^ iSiclear ftcademic/Career Goals, the services inbst 
related to retention are oriantatiqn, advising^ ard isareCT assistm^^ 
Orientation can reinforce and affirm students' desire to explore 
different career choices. Whether. provided^ faculty advisers or 
thrpugh sii^cial units with undecided students, 

advising shcttM alaD jct^sure students that es^sloration is i*orml and 
^^A^y-:-^^eer eiqpioration and advising programs prb vide the a^demic 
Md occupational information needed by undecided students, and also 
^ide them through the process of self-assessinaht of CTreer interests 
and aptitudes. 
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^**-?*®???y Stiidents, a najori^ of the nost successfui retention pro- 
attempt to intefrate students. into the mainstream of college 
activities ty, for exanple* ^ic^agihg the develqpnient of acadeinic and 
social support groups or ±^ some type of mentoring froih faculty 

students, ftt the same time, the colleges provide services to meet 
the special needs of tiiis group (e.g., child care, flexible administra- 
tive office hours). 
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??^?ttrition is neasured in terms of the nuniter of students vAio leave an 
institution before completing a d^ree, community colleges have the 
highest attr it ibh rate of any segment of post-secondary education 
(Astin, 1975). Many argue tiiat this definition of attrition is ihajpro- 
prxate for^aie^oonraunity college, because of the institutiar's curricu- 
lar ei^TMis on non-sequential, personal interest courses; marketing 
ef forts geared toward those with a casual interest in col lege-level 
studies; arei the ease with whi(±i studeris x^ en ter^ leave, and re-enter 
the conminity college. Ihey^ further suggest that attrition at oominu- 
nity colleges must Jae n^asured in terms of the prpportibh of students 
w^ acconpli^ tite ^is^ tti^ were pursuing v*ien ttiey enter©! In^ spite 
of _the arguntent that community coil^ies are meeting the heeds of the 
roajCTTity of their clients, currait resefcuTcOi <^s jr^cate Qiat a certain 
amount of attrition is preventable. Programs targeting at-risk groups 
and utilizing the strategies described above can and do enhance many 
students' cihanc^ of succeeding. 
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